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COSMOPOLITISM VERSUS PRO- 
VINCIALISM 

Rapid transit like cold storage has its 
drawbacks as well as its advantages. The 
privacy of no city or town is today se- 
cure. The great partitions in the house 
of nations have been taken down and all, 
as it were, dwell now in a single room. 
Of necessity this must tend to the de- 
struction of individuality though it may 
ultimately conduce to the public good, 
in enlarged sympathies and broadened 
visions. Perhaps its strongest effect is 
seen in art — and most particularly in that 
foremost branch of art dealing with 
building — architecture. Plaint is con- 
tinually being made that we have no 
American style — that we are mere bor- 
rowers going first to one nation and then 
to another for example, originating noth- 
ing, not always, indeed, fitting that which 
we purloin to our particular needs. 
Partly this is due to the fact that we live 
little within ourselves, but more still to 
the glamour of things foreign. As a 



young people we are attracted by the 
vestures of the older civilizations and 
care little whether or not they fit. For 
the facade of one of our Government 
Buildings we have borrowed the chief 
feature of the facade of one of the 
famous Government Buildings in Paris; 
our handsomest private residences we 
have erected to suit the peculiar needs 
of Parisian life, yet the incongruity of it 
has not impressed us because we are so 
well acquainted with Paris and so well 
content with its memories. When, how- 
ever, Japan follows our example and, 
after the manner of the so-called Beaux 
Arts style erects an Imperial Palace, 
no remnant of which is suggestively Jap- 
anese, we raise our hands in horror and 
cry out with alarm. In Japan the con- 
trast is greater, the effect not merely re- 
tarding but undoing, therefore the lesson 
is more sharply driven home. If, how- 
ever, the people of the East are becom- 
ing westernized en masse it is a question 
whether it will be possible for them to 
preserve their individuality. Holland has 
subsidized the Island of Marken to pre- 
serve its traditional quaintness with the 
result that it merely exists today for 
show. We cannot do this with Japan — 
we would not if we could. But we may 
perhaps set the East a better example 
mending our own ways, being more sin- 
cere and natural. 

In an address made at a banquet held 
in Philadelphia upon the occasion of 
the fortieth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
and reported in the American Architect, 
Mr. Irving K. Pond, now President of 
the Institute, made a strong plea for 
individuality and for adherence to local 
custom and tradition when they were 
based upon the solid grounds of ethic, 
climatic and geographic conditions. In 
part he said: "In these days of conser- 
vation the architects, and above all the 
American Institute of Architects, should 
be the conservators of our national senti- 
ment in art, of our national idealism. 
There was a movement by those con- 
cerned, to employ European architects 
to design after the European manner the 
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great buildings for the coming inter- 
national exposition in Japan. The 
American Institute of Architects and 
certain art societies considered the pro- 
priety of addressing a communication to 
the Mikado suggesting that in the in- 
terest of art and the eternal fitness of 
things, the buildings be done by Japanese 
architects after the manner of their own 
art. Are not the American Institute of 
Architects and the art societies equally 
concerned with the fitness of things at 
home? 'Ah/ it is answered, 'Japan has 
a distinctive architecture and America 
has none/ Give America a chance. There 
are brains, heart, and good taste and 
commonsense in America ; give it a chance 
to break through the Latin shroud and 
to do the obvious thing in the reasonable 
manner. Was Japan sensitive and timid 
before the sophisticated foreigner that 
she sought European counsel in her ex- 
position architecture? Are we different 
that we bow to Europe, just at this pres- 
ent time to Paris, in our art? The Amer- 
ican architect today is like a guest in a 
friend's house. 

"My plea is for a distinctive national 
unity and variety in that unity. I want 
to see Boston stay Boston, with its quaint 
graveyards, its crooked streets, and its 
prim little Puritan ways. I want to see 
Father Knickerbocker come to himself, 
lay aside his borrowed toga, and eliminate 
the French shrug of the shoulders which 
is becoming habitual. I want to see the 
'City of Brotherly Love* become so archi- 
tecturally as well as in name. I want to 
see the placid waters of Lake Michigan 
close calmly over the body — the spirit — 
of any man who suggests a Beaux Arts 
civic center for the city of Chicago, or 
in any way interferes with a rational, 
beautiful and American development of 
the great strenuous and vital prairie 
town. I want to see Los Angeles less 
imitative of Chicago and the east and 
turn her eyes toward San Francisco, or, 
better, up to her own everlasting hills. 
I want to see San Francisco develop fur- 
ther the spirit of the coast which now 
animates her. * * * In the advance 
of architectural and social sophistication 
not all of our cities have lost their indi- 



vidual flavor, and to maintain and em- 
phasize that flavor should be a duty." 

Some may declare this to be a dream, 
an impossibility, yet it may be remarked 
that when in spite of a common knowl- 
edge and training we have as a people 
been obliged to meet unusual emergencies 
we have met them in an unusual way, 
from which it may be argued that as time 
passes, and opportunity affords, with 
breadth of vision may come increased in- 
dividuality — an individuality which, born 
of wisdom, will dominate convention and 
open a new era in art. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS 

It seems most deplorable that in the 
International Expositions at Brussels, at 
Buenos Aires, and at Rome, this coming 
summer and next, American art will not 
be represented, yet at the time of writing 
the probabilities are that this will be the 
case. Argentine Republic, through its 
representatives, extended to the artists 
of the United States a most cordial invi- 
tation to participate in a great exhibition 
at Buenos Aires, offering liberal induce- 
ments in way of awards and purchases, 
but without a fund for such purpose this 
was impossible. From the Italian Gov- 
ernment came the invitation to display 
the best work in art produced in this 
country in Rome with that of other na- 
tions. By the United States alone was 
the invitation unheeded. Here were two 
great opportunities to demonstrate to the 
world at large that America had an art 
of her own of which she I might be justly 
proud, and as Prof. Hamlin has said, in 
a letter upon this subject addressed to 
the American Institute of Architects, the 
greater the opportunity the greater the 
disgrace of thoughtless disregard. The 
civilization and enlightenment of a nation 
are judged not so much by its industries 
as by its art. Money does not signify in 
comparison. A National pride should 
compel us to testify to the fact that we 
are not barbarian — savages — boors. In- 
ternational courtesy should demand it. 
Justice to the artists should require it. 
If we appreciated art as a nation we would 
be quick to sieze every opportunity not 



